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There is little place in Europe today for the marching 


Church bearing its message to the world. America 
musi be in the vanguard! To our men and women— 
young and old—to our priests, Crothers, and Sisters of 
the marching Church in this country is given the task 
of sceing to it that the Church’s banners are unfurled 


in every land under the sun. The Church must march on! 








These excerpts taken from Father Considine’s 


brochure, Recipe to Make a World, carry a 


new message to all the people for all times 


Tur Church is a marching Church. The days in which 
we live are grave; the world is heart-sick for a solution 
of its woes. Why not make it the great central aim of 
our lives to march with the Church into the bosom of 
every people over the earth? We have a recipe that will 
make a world, a finer world, a better and a happier 
world. We have the most sublime, the most complete, 
the most beautiful answer to the needs of all men—the 
Christian way of life. Why not give it to men? 

In itself this is no new idea. Besides the vigorous 
Catholic life in our homeland, which should be offered to 
all non-Catholics among us, there is in every free land 
in the Western world a similar Catholic life which seeks 
to extend its influence among the millions who live by 
other standards. 

In Turin, Northern Italy, I spent a memorable day in 
1939 at the Cottolengo House. This is not a house, but 
a city of many great buildings harboring thousands—the 
sick, the blind, the crippled, the infirm, the aged, the in- 
sane. In one room, there were thirty children who were 
complete idiots—creatures who could not talk, walk prop- 
erly, or control their actions in any way. A sweet young 
nun was in charge of this hideous group, each of whom 
had to be fastened onto a chair. She was cutting the hair 
of the youngsters. 

“Not that any of them care how they look,” she said 
with a smile, “but we keep before us a picture of the 
souls which dwell inside.” 

In the great outer world, then—in Asia, Africa, and 
the South Seas—there is already in almost every country 
the nucleus of a Catholic life which should be extended 
to tens of millions who are at present completely beyond 
its influence. To build the world which God wants, we 
have to create nothing new; we have only to widen the 
orbit of what already exists and gives fineness to our lives 
if we use it rightly. This it is—our Catholic heritage— 
that will end all wars and greed and selfishness, if only 
enough men will accede to its sway. 

To China’s millions, more impressive than anything else 
is the fact that the missioner stays with his people through 


all their woes. When the home of the Maryknollers in 
Kweilin was blown up by bombs, the priests merely hired 
a river boat, tied it to the bank of the stream, and con- 
tinued their work from this temporary residence. 

A foreigner in Hankow, hurrying from the city as 
danger approached, came upon Bishop Massi casually 
walking along the street reading his breviary. ‘But aren’t 
you leaving, Your Excellency?” he asked in astonishment. 

“Leaving?” said the Bishop quietly. “All my people 
are here; why should I leave?” 

Two great tears started from the Westerner’s eyes as, 
staring at the old missioner for an instant, he remarked, 
“Certainly you are of another spirit.” 

Another spirit, surely. But the spirit is not peculiar 
to the nine thousand priests, Brothers, and Sisters in 
China, or the three million faithful. It is part and parcel 
of the formula that makes true Catholics everywhere. 

The missioner—and in this lies his strength—is not a 
little person who strives that his little individual ideas 
may prevail. He is banded with countless millions of men 
past, present, and future, who bear forward a common 
possession—the majestic heritage of the Church of God. 

We-may contemplate this heritage and ponder upon 
many of its sublime principles, such as the dignity of the 
human individual, the sacredness of family rights, the 
inviolability of justice, the splendor of modesty, selfless- 
ness, and love. 

But for a world in agony that calls passionately for 
surcease, this is not alone an hour of contemplation. It 
is a time for action, for a potent recipe that will not only 
resolve hates and dissipate darkness, but that will build 
union and understanding among men and prompt them to 
journey together through life in harmony and brotherhood. 

Such a recipe need not be, cannot be, something new. 
A Teacher long ago walked in Galilee and, because He 
was God as well as Man, prescribed most sagely for the 
healing of the wounds of men. We find His counsels in the 
Beatitudes. We refer to them as the Spiritual and Cor- 
poral Works of Mercy. They are definitely programmatic. 
Feed the hungry; give drink to the thirsty. 

Clothe the naked; shelter the homeless. 

Visit the sick and imprisoned ; bury the dead. 
Counsel the doubtful; instruct the ignorant. 
Admonish the sinner ; comfort the sorrowful. 
Forgive injuries; bear wrongs patiently. 
Pray for the living and the dead. 

No, we must not “just talk”; we must “talk and do.’ 
We must apply these Christly injunctions among all men 
on the five continents and the seven seas, 
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Above: Father John 
Dreisoerner, a priest 
of the St. Louis Arch- 
diocese, whose motor 
chapel covers the 
mountains trails and 
farmland of Missoun 


Right: Mission Help- 
ers of the Sacred 
Heart, after spending 
the year in various 
fruitful activities, sac- 
rifice their summer 
holidays to bring cat- 
echism classes io the 
many forgotten chil- 
dren of the Southland. 








| ON THE LAND 


By JULIE BEDIER 


= people in that section are very bigoted.” 


So it used to be said of certain areas in our great 
rural districts in the South, in the West, in the 
“Bible Belt,” in Midwestern and Eastern farm- 
ing communities. The land of big barns and 
Plymouth-Rock hens, the land where husky 
overalled boys walked a few miles to school 
after doing the chores, where girls won prizes 
at the county fair for raising fat porkers and 
baking luscious cakes, the land where everybody 
worked hard and ate well and were as inde- 
pendent as “all get out’”—that great and su- 
perbly American land was simply not a Catholic 
country. A few scattered Catholic families 
there were, but as a whole the countryside was 
Protestant, the atmosphere was Protestant, so- 
ciety and education and habits of thought all 
were Protestant. 

The same could be said of the mountain dis- 
tricts in the South, where feudin’ and stills and 
razor-back hawgs, fiddlin’ and square dancin’ 
and ballad singing meant Protestant country, 
pure and simple. Protestant, too, was the great 



































Western cattle and sheep land with its unhur- 
ried splendid days, sprawling corrals under still 
cottonwood trees, irrigated valleys where alfalfa 
fields were, fragrant and humming with bees, 
and where peaches were taken to market in 
trucks. “God’s country,” they called it. 

These sections made up the greater portion 
of rural America. Its people, for the most part, 
were thrifty and industrious, God-fearing, in- 
terested in things religious, and they had time 
to “ngger things out.” Family life was strong 
among them. Houses overflowed with hardy 
sons and daughters. The family Bible had the 
place of honor on the parlor table, and the 
Sabbath was sternly kept. “Very bigoted ?” 
Perhaps. “hey were by inheritance strongly 
Protestant; they had few examples of good 
Catholics living among them; and sometimes 
they had a bad example. They never had a 
chance to understand Catholic Faith and prac- 
tice. How shall they hear without a preacher? 

Different Protestant sects held revivals and 
camp meetings. The people came in droves, 
crowded the tents, stayed for days or even 
weeks, listening to the sermons, singing hymns, 
discussing points of doctrine with friends and 
relatives. “They were sensible, intelligent, hon- 
est people, and they hungered for truth, never 
being wholly satisfied with the half measures 
and substitutes which Protestantism provided. 
This is evident from the experiments made by 
the numbers who joined with every mad sect 
that infested the countryside, with every false 
prophet that came saying, “I am he!” 

Many have drifted away from their stern old 
Protestant beliefs. The Bible is no longer the 
power that it used (Continued on page 20) 
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Above: Missionary 
Catechists of Victory 
Noll cover the aban- 
doned sections of the 
West and Midwest to 
teach catechism to 
all the little ones. 


Left: The newly 
founded community, 
Sisters of Christ the 
King, have chosen the 
outlying districts of 
Virginia and West 
Virginia for catecheti- 
cal and many other 
missionary activities. 
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By BEATRICE MOROSCO 


How many New Years do you expect to enjoy this year? 
Probably only one; yet on a trip to the Orient a few years 
ago, I celebrated seven! Set sail with me, and I’ll show 
you how I enjoyed seven New Years in the space of a 
few months. 


We must plan to arrive in Australia on January first, 


the same date all Christian countries observe. The cele- 
bration will be pretty much the same as it is at home, 
except for the weather ; here we shall find no heavy coats, 
snowstorms, frosty breaths, or tingling fingers, because in 
the antipodes, the seasons being reversed, we shall arrive 
in the heat of summer. Instead of holly wreaths we shall 
find beautiful flowering vines everywhere. Best of all, we 
can enjoy a swim in the surf, secure in the knowledge 
that, if the triangular fin of a shark appears, the lookout 
will ring a bell to warn everyone to streak for the shore. 


Early the following morning we will board a Japanese 
vessel bound for Java. On the boat we shall be fortunate 
enough to find a few Nipponese still enjoying their New 
Year—a three-day festival, called San-ga-nichi. This 
festival has little to do with religion. The Japanese will 
be busy purchasing pictures of a boat called Takara-bune. 
This is a treasure ship and corresponds to our idea of 
Santa Claus with his pack of gifts: the gods of luck are 
supposed to sail into one’s life on New Year’s Eve in these 
ships. The usually phlegmatic Japanese give way to a 
joyous abandon for the holiday; then, when night falls, 
they take their pictures of the dreamship and, like a hope- 
ful maiden with her piece of wedding cake, place them 
under their pillows for a promised good fortune. The 
Japanese sailors sorely regret missing the celebration in 
their own homeland, where, like the carol singers in 
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England at Christmas time, pairs of dancers parade the 
streets in weird, colorful costumes while Japanese maidens 
play their samisens from door to door, wishing good luck 
and happiness to each and every one. 

We shall arrive in Java in plenty of time to enjoy the 
Javanese New Year, which begins on February eighth. 
Because of the large Chinese population in Java, the 
feast is celebrated with all the fervor to be found in China 
itself. Fifteen days comprise the holiday, not counting 
the many days which are spent in preparation. The Jav- 
anese set apart this particular holiday as one for religious 
worship; clad in their newest and finest raiment, they 
start their festivities with a visit to all the temple gods. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, choose a different birth- 
day god for each year, until the age of sixty is reached; 
then they start again at the beginning. It is on the first 
New Year’s Day that each Chinese selects his god and pays 
obeisance to it, hoping thereby to be taken care of for an- 
other three hundred and sixty-five days of life. 

Most important of all Chinese deities are the kitchen 
or household gods, even as the lares and penates were the 


_sacred household gods of the Romans. ‘The Chinese 


kitchen idol holds the place of honor in every home. Even 
though it may be made of only plain paper, it is treated 
with the most exalted idealism and reverence. On this 
day all over vast China, fires are kindled, and these paper 
“almighties” are burned publicly outside the homes while 
new gods are being created to replace them. The passing 
gods are in no way subjected to ignominy by being thus 
burned publicly. The ceremony attending their departure 
is performed with great pomp and dignity, for it is be- 
lieved that each god has departed to perform an impor- 
tant mission. ‘The Chinese assume that the god cannot 
reach heaven without a horse; consequently food and 
water are placed beside a paper horse, that the god may 
be properly fed and refreshed on his journey to glory. 
Moreover, since the god is going to report the conduct of 
the family which he has studied from his vantage point 
of the kitchen, the cunning housewife throws a handful 
of candies into the blaze, that his words may be sweetened. 

It is believed that the kitchen god needs seven days to 
reach heaven, make his report, and return to take up his 
abode in the newly made god. The family generally make 
the best of this holiday by acting like a classroom of 
children when the teacher is away. The climax of the 
fifteen-day holiday is a parade of dragons with torches, 
horns, and fireworks. Fortunes are told by shaking a 
holder filled with sticks, and oracles are pressed into 
service to indicate one’s fortune or misfortune for the en- 
suing year. Despite the gaiety, never for a moment do 
the sons of Confucius forget the religious phase of the 
New Year’s celebration. They believe, as did the Hebrews 
of old, that all debts must be paid before the beginning of 
the new year, and they live up to this belief. 

With reluctant hearts we bid farewell to the Javanese 
and their Chinese neighbors. Our next stop is Annam, 
one of the northern provinces of Indo-China. It is now 
the latter part of February and here, too, we shall be 
just in time for a New Year’s celebration. Everybody 
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Above: The New Year dragon parades in a Korean village. 


Below: Giant incense burners attract Manchus to the temples. 














SEVEN NEW YEARS IN ONE (Continued) 

in Annam purchases a new tunic at this season and hastens 
to visit the graves of his ancestors. Gambling is a form 
of amusement which makes the Annamese look forward 
eagerly to their New Year. It is indulged in by even the 
most fastidious. Stealing, too, is winked at, if one does it 
to buy gifts for the altar. Outdoor sports form an im- 
portant part in the ten-day merrymaking, but the crown- 
ing spectacle, as with the Chinese celebration, is the na- 
tives’ tribute to the dragon. A ferocious-looking, forty- 
foot dragon skin is filled with men who parade through 
the streets, as fire from concealed torches emerges from 
the mouth, eyes, and nostrils of the make-believe beast. 
Music and fireworks accompany the human dragon, and 
many accidents occur but only add zest to the daring 
privilege of being a part of the procession. 

The theater is also a center of activity; both plays and 
music of the most ancient type are produced. ‘The plays 
generally last for three successive days, and the acting 
consists mainly of contortions. In fact, in Oriental coun- 
tries the contortionist is considered the greatest actor, and 
on New Year’s he is given full sway as king of the theater 
he represents. There is no clapping for applause; instead, 
Chinese gongs are conveniently placed for the audience to 
sound whenever they are particularly pleased—and this is 
generally every few seconds. 

We now take leave of Annam and journey to India, 
where the Mohammedan New Year is celebrated during 
the first week in March. This is decidedly the most 
auspicious day of the Mohammedan calendar. The cere- 
monies and rites usually last a week, and are preceded 
by a month of fasting which causes the week of diversion 
to be doubly welcome. The Hindu New Year is slightly 
different from the others we have seen. It occurs on the 
eve of the new moon. It is a three-day celebration, con- 





sisting of fieworks and general joy. Hindus pay mary 
calls on this day; bathing is also a part of the program. 

Once more we set sail, and find ourselves in Siam on 
April Fool’s Day. This is New Year’s Day for the 
Siamese, and we find another three-day holiday in full 
swing. Before King Pradijadipok abdicated the throne, 
the celebration was held mostly in his honor. The most 
important event was the king’s bath, which was taken on 
the second day amid special ceremonies. After the bath 
it was customary for officials of the army and navy as well 
as privates and civilians to bend over and ¢aste allegiance 
to the crown by drinking some of the bath water! The 
rest of the celebration is carried on in a spirit of revelry. 
The boom of guns at dawn of the first day sounds the be- 
ginning of the New Year. Only a part of the first day is 
devoted to religion. During this time the monks parade 
to the temples in gorgeous robes, and the people utter 
prayers and offer sacrifices to propitiate the evil spirits. 

June sixteenth finds us eating luscious slices of melon 
with a Persian prince and watching him place a candle 
in front of a picture. ‘This act forms a part of his New 
Year’s custom. ‘The fire-worshipers of Persia trace the 
rite to the year of Yezderjerd the Second. Persia is the 
only country that has several New Years. The date de- 
pends upon which of two feasts is chosen: the ancient one 
of the Jalali era of Sultan Al-Din Malal, which begins on 
March fifteenth; or the one of the new calendar year. 

Now after a long ocean voyage, we find ourselves back 
in the United States. ‘This is as good a place as any to 
observe the Jewish New Year, Yom Kippur, which is one 
of the most religious of all the New Year ceremonies. 
The holiday generally falls in‘September and is intended 
to mark the beginning of a new spiritual life both for 
the individual and for all Israel. Ten days are set aside 
for the betterment of the soul and for reconciliation be- 
tween God and man. The 
Day of Atonement is the most 
holy of the year, and the fast 
from sundown to sundown 
helps to prepare the soul for 
serious reflection. 

As we salute the people in 
all these far-off lands with a 
happy New Year, let us, as 
good Catholics, set the rest 
of the world an example in 
observing the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the holiday. 
With some of us, New 
Year’s is all too frequently 
an occasion for bacchanalian 
revelry only. It is a rather 
sad commentary that our 
Christian New Year is cele- 
brated with the least religious 
significance the world over. 


A Catholic mission in India 
prepares New Year floats. 
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MARYKNOLL HORIZONS 


MISSION OF ART \ir. Luke Chen, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at the Catholic 
University of Peiping, is not as well 
known to our readers as are his paint- 
ings which have appeared often in 
these pages. When the former Apos- 


tolic Delegate to China, Archbishop 


Celso Costan- 
tini, suggested 
to the artist that 
he reproduce 
some Gospel 
scenes in Chi- 
nese art, Mr. 
Chen was not 
yet a Catholic. 
Reading the 
Gospels opened his eyes to the Faith. 
Now he believes that Chinese Cath- 
olic art has an apostolic work to do. 
Mr. Chen says: “Just as the ancient 
Chinese polytheistic art educated the 
people in paganism, so the new mono- 
theistic native Chinese art must pre- 
pare generations for the Catholic 
Faith.” 





pees 
FORWARD HO! The Philadelphia Con- 
vention of the 
Confraternity 
of Christian 
Doctrine was 
one of the most 
successful in re- 
cent years. We 
were glad to 
hear these 
words from 
Rey. Cornelius 
B. Collins, Director of the Confra- 
ternity’s National Center: “Spread- 
ing the Faith is a duty which falls on 
the shoulders of both clergy and laity, 
not only here at home, but in all cor- 
ners of the world. All who throuzh 
the sacraments become partakers in 
the kingly priesthood must take an ac- 
tive part in the apostolate. Today 
there is no excuse for an uninstructed 
or inarticulate laitv. The Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine has work 
mapped for the youngest and the old- 
est in the Church. Wherever they 
may be—in school, in the home, or at 





work—there is an opportunity for all 
to speak for Christ and be witnesses 
to His teachings.” 
ae" 

COURT OF KINDNESS Can’t you almost 
picture it: a cozy place welcoming all 
who need a kind word, a place to 
sleep, a meal to eat? It is presided 
over by a little rolypoly, white-haired 
lady who is known simply as ‘‘the 
Directress.” One of our latchet-loose 
reporters tells us that this lady who 
has been deal- 
ing out hospital- 
ity for many 
years is none 
other than Miss 
Constance Ed- 
gerton, former 
Janesville, Wis- 
consin, school- 
teacher. The 
only picture 
available of this modern Louise de 
Marillac was one taken twenty-five 
years ago, “when I was young and 
proud,” says the Directress. Janes- 
ville has no Vincent de Paul Society, 
so Miss Edgerton dropped her school 
work and opened her modest little 
home to anyone who needed aid. 
Thousands have marched from those 
portals rehabilitated, strengthened by 
a little lady who is doing a type of 
mission work that may well be emu- 
lated. 


LAY APOSTOLATE 
Our own efforts 
to use lay con- 
verts in helping 
to spread the 
Faith in the 
Maryknoll mis- 
sions afar drew 
cur eyes recent- 
ly to the state- 
ment of Very Rev. Lawrence J. 
Shehan, Archdiocesan Director of 
Charities in Washington, D. C.  Fa- 
ther Shehan said: 

‘With many non-Catholics, espe- 
cially where there is prejudice against 
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the Church as an organization, the 
words of the clergy are often dis- 
counted as coming from those who 
have a personal interest in the promo- 
tion of a cause. This gives to the 
apostolate of the laity a special impor- 
tance in the mission of spreading the 
Christian Faith. 

“Tt is said that the faith of Saint 
Thomas More was one thing that 
opened the eyes of one eminent non- 
Catholic historian to the possibility of 
belief in the Real Presence. In our 
own times, the same has been true of 
Chesterton, Belloc, Dawson, and 
Lunn. The Catholic laity in every 
land—in the Orient as well as in 
America—all must play an important 
role in the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth.” 
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Tsang Ko had rea- 
son to be happy. 


Dias hungry, and terribly weak, Father Haig lay on the 
oven bed in a bandit hide-out high in the Manchu hills. 
Four months earlier the young American missioner had 
been captured by the roughest outlaw band in North 
China and held for fifty thousand dollars ransom. From 
the opposite end of the long room came the sound of low, 
husky voices. At first Father Haig made no attempt to 
hear what was being said, but suddenly the tones grew 
louder—the bandits were arguing: 

“But the police are closing in on us. 
they'll be up to us,” wailed one. 

“Let’s finish the job now, and be rid of him,” said an- 
other, glancing in the priest’s direction. ‘His Church 
won't pay the money after all this time, and he’s too sick 
to go on. He’s holding us back, with all his stumbling 
and falling.” 

“No! I say NO!” Major Weng, leader of the gang, 
“Not until tomorrow—he shall 
In the morning we go on without 


In one more day 


spoke with authority. 
have one more night. 
him.” Rousing from sleep a tall, heavy lad of sixteen, 
youngest member of the band, the major ordered: “Here, 
Tsang Ko, up! You guard him for the next watch, while 
we rest. It’s his last night with us.” 

Tsang Ko, grumbling about the fierce cold—they dared 
not light a fire for fear of being spotted by the police— 
moved slowly toward the prisoner. ‘You hear what they 
said? ‘Tomorrow you die!” was the lad’s greeting. 

“They did make it rather plain, didn’t they? You 
know, Tsang Ko, sometimes I think your friends don’t 
like me very much.” But there was not a trace of bitter- 
ness in the priest’s words. 

“You are not afraid to die?” 

“No, if it be the Lord of Heaven’s will.”’ 

They were speaking in the Manchu tongue, but Tsang 
Ko could not understand the words. That must be the 
religion the bandits had forbidden the foreigner to talk 
about. Perhaps fear made the lad try to change the sub- 
ject by demanding, “Teach me your language, now.” 

The bandits always wanted to learn to speak English 
and they had found that the lessons helped to pass away 





S OF BEANS 


a story Ay JOSEPH O'BRIEN 


the time during the long night watches. But the poor 
captive dreaded those lessons! Clasping his rosary in his 
hands—it was the one article which had not been taken 
from him—he always begged Our Lady to give him 
strength for the ordeal. 

“A-B-C-D-E-F-G.” Over and over again teacher and 
pupil repeated it. Tsang Ko always had difficulty with 
the “G.” Almost in despair the priest turned toward the 
boy, but there was something about Tsang Ko that sud- 
denly made Father Haig feel. very sorry for him. Like 
the missioner, the lad had been kidnaped, and his parents 
had not paid the ransom. Since they could get no money 
for him, the bandits realized that the next best thing was 
to train him to be one of themselves. His strong physical 
health made him a valuable member of the gang, and dur- 
ing the past three years he had been taught to forget all 
about his family. 

“Blessed Mother Mary, have pity on him!” Father 
Haig did not realize he had spoken aloud until Tsang 
Ko, thinking it was part of the lesson, tried to repeat the 
words. 

Quickly the priest interrupted him: “No. Say, ‘Blessed 
Mother Mary, have pity on me’!’” 

Tsang Ko tried it three or four times by himself, then 
abruptly reached for the rosary which Father Haig still 
held. “Let me hold this string of beans and see if I can 
say it the way you do.” It seemed a strange request, but 
the priest knew it was useless to refuse. 

After a few more attempts, Tsang Ko was delighted 
to find that he could say the words fairly well by himself. 
“What does it mean, ‘Blessed Mother Mary, have pity 
on me’?” he then asked. 

“It means—” The sharp crackling of ice outside reached 
their ears. Tsang Ko sensed danger and was across the 
room quickly, shaking the sleeping bandits. 

Not a second of the next few minutes was lost. ‘The 
trained outlaws worked rapidly and silently: one put out 
the candle; another threw a rope around the priest’s neck 
and pulled it tight; then all slunk into the night through 
a secret exit. Tsang Ko, about to follow his companions, 
turned for a last look at the dying captive. The bright- 
ness of the priest’s eyes pierced the blackness, pleading! 
Tsang Ko made a step backward to place the string of 
beans in his hands; in that second a bullet caught the boy 
in the side and he fell. 

Father Rogers, of the Maryknoll mission in Hopei, 
who had been in the searching party with the soldiers 
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looking for the kidnaped missioner, discovered Tsang Ko. 
The soldiers were only too glad to let the priest take the 
boy to the mission for treatment. They hoped that when 
the lad would be well enough to talk, he could give 
some information about the bandits. 

“He wants something, and I don’t know what it is,” 
sighed Sister Gerard, leaning over Tsang Ko. As she 
straightened up, the patient caught sight of the rosary 
hanging from her side. With a cry of joy he reached 
for it, and passing the 
beads through his _fin- 
gers kept repeating, 
“Blessed Mother Marv, 
have pity on me!” Grad- 
ually the words grew 
fainter, and the boy fell 
into a peaceful sleep. 
The crisis was passed; 
he would recover. 

“Fwo weeks later Fa- 
ther Rogers questioned 
the lad about the night 
of Father Haig’s tragic 
death. 

“We were having a 
lesson in English. I 
learned to say, ‘Blessed 
Mother Mary, have pity 
on me!’ and the Shen 
Fu—he told us to call 
him that—was just go- 
ing to tell me what it 
meant, when the police 
were heard outside.” 

Beyond that Tsang 
Ko knew nothing what- 
ever about God. ' 

“What are you going 
to do with me? And 
why did you and those 
women, who wear the 
strings of beans, take 
care of me?” ‘The boy 
seemed to be reading Fa- 
ther Rogers’s thought. 

“T don’t know what I 
should do,” admitted the 
missioner. 

“Before you turn me 
over to the police, won't 
you tell me what those 
words mean? And let 
me hold the beans again; 
it will help me to under- 
stand.” 

It took many days— 
weeks and months in 
fact—to explain to 
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Tsang Ko all that he wanted to know about our Blessed 
Mother and her Divine Son. When all was clear, the 
lad decided his own fate by asking for Baptism. 

Father Haig, heavenly bandit, had captured a soul. 


e 
The men of all lands will want Christ when they dis- 
cover that you and I are living by Him, not living for our- 
selves but, as Christ requires of us, living for others. 


—Recipe to Make a World. 


The Manchu hillside, crowned with a pagan temple, was covered with new, soft snow. 
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us before I ever knew 
that there was a place in 
California called San 
Juan Bautista, there 
lived in this valley a Chi- 
nese gentleman who 
made history. Historians 
refer to him as “China 
Jim,” and they say that 
he was the most gener- 
ous and best liked of men. He was a favorite with all 
children and also with families in need. 

Many years ago there were immense crops of wild 
mustard growing hereabouts. When the fields were 
harvested, great quantities of the wild plant always were 
found mixed with the grain and were thrown aside at 
threshing time. 

“China Jim,” in his economical, Oriental heart, must 
have been shocked by this awful waste, for he began to 
gather the wild herb in great canvas sacks. When he 
returned to his little farm with his gleanings, he used to 
clean the seed with hand sieves when the wind was blow- 
ing. Then, in his quiet, ingenious way, he found markets 
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for the mustard. 

But “China Jim” built up no great bank account from 
his sales. Rather, he established credit in and around 
San Juan, in the grocery stores which served as depots 
for aiding the poor. All along the road, Jim with his 
little one-horse cart was a familiar sight. "There was not 
a child in the entire valley who was afraid of the aging 
Oriental. Why? Because they all knew about the large 
box in the front of his cart, which he always kept well 
filled with oranges, bags of candy, and sweet cookies in 
small cartons. 

When farmers’ crops were not too good, “China Jim” 
was known to have hired a four-horse team and driver to 
go to Hollister. ‘There he bought loads of flour to be 
listributed free to the laboring men’s families. It was 
not unusual for him to buy three hundred bags of po- 
tatoes at one time, as an outlet to his charity. Jim never 
delivered the groceries himself, but he left orders request- 
ing that they be sent to the needy after he should have 
returned to his little shack in the valley. 

So quietly and unassumingly did “China Jim” do all 
these things, that there were only a few people in the 
neighborhood who knew the secret of his charity. These 
privileged few were the handful of Catholics who saw 
Jim at his orisons in a hidden corner of San Juan’s church. 
Some of them still remember Jim, and like to relate how 
quietly he would ‘approach a fellow Catholic and ask. 
“Anyone in town hungry today?” 





CHINA JIM 


I'd like to have known “China Jim,” but, worn out 
with years and his journeys of charity, he returned to 
China, an old man before my arrival. In his homeland, 
China, he laid down his body for an eternal rest. Even 
today, “China Jim” is more than a legend in the San Juan 
valley. He will live forever in the hearts of the poor 
whom he inspired and helped. 


MISSION VOCATION 

“Tf any candidate here should feel himself, by the most 
benign will of the Almighty, called for the missions, le 
no lack of priests nor any necessity of the diocese restrain 
or dissuade you from giving your consent, since your 
people have assuredly better means for salvation close at 
hand than have the unbelievers. 

“Tt is necessary to organize special days dedicated to 
missionary vocations, with Holy Hour and appropriate 
sermons, and that, too, every year in all parishes, in the 
colleges, schools, and seminaries. And who will promote 
these holy initiatives? Of necessity, and in a ‘greater 
measure than all others, the clergy.” —Pope Pius V/I 


China Jim is more than a legend in the San Juan valley. 
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Feutiue AND FLOOD 


Bicnow had been spared “bombs bursting in air’ for 
almost a year and a half, so we were probably more 
startled than we should have been recently when we were 
treated to a visitation. Casualties were slight, as a warn- 
ing came in plenty of time and we were able to get to 
safety in the hills. On our return we found that a bomb 
had fallen somewhere near the church, shattering our 
windows and doors, and leaving great gaps in the roof 
tiles of both the church and rectory. 

Then God decided to try us a little further. Just as 
we had finished cleaning up some of the debris, heavy 
rains came along, as if to show us more surely where the 
holes were in our roof. Toward late afternoon the rain 
let up, and the weather turned terribly (I use the word 
advisedly ) hot—the worst in many years. I had a feeling 
that it boded no good—and I was right; the heat culmi- 
nated in a typhoon that came right down our alley. 
Walls of rain fell in its wake, and in a few hours we 
were aware of the fact that a flood was imminent. I had 
often heard the Yankee expression “hell and high water,” 
and now I felt that at last I was to learn what the words 
really meant. I must read the Book of Job again one 








The waters began to recede, leaving trees uprooted and great damage in the river's wake. 
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of these days. 

There was no sleep 
for any of us that night. 
At three o’clock in the 
morning, the dirty river 
began to come up into 
our yard. I didn’t re- 
member the words of REV. JOSEPH P. McGINN 
“River, Stay "Way from 
My Door,”’ but they 
wouldn’t have helped much. Up came the waters: onto 
the porch, into the house and church, into the dining room 
and sanctuary. And still it rained. What a mess! All 
sorts of ghastly objects floated past us here and there. 
Toward noon the waters began to recede, leaving every- 
thing covered with a sticky deposit of mud. We swished 
and swished until the house and chapel were compara- 
tively clean. 

Finally, we must admit we had a faint taste of what a 
famine would be like. The kitchen stove was under water 
for many an hour. In twenty-four short hours—I’ve 
seen everything, now! 


















OUR WORLD OF MISSIONS 


-_— XAVIER BERKELEY, of the 
Daughters of Charity, was a live- 
wire missioner near Ningpo when 
Marvknoll’s cofounder, Bishop 
Walsh, made his first visit to China 
twenty-five years ago. She is still 
carrying on vigorously, but no lon- 
ger is she one of only a handful of 
English-speaking apostles overseas. 
America alone supplies twenty-five 
hundred, and the figure will mount. 

Latest in the Sister Xavier saga 
we hope someone near her is garner- 
ing the facts for the wonderful story 
they will make—is a tale of empty 
stomachs filled, on the very eve of 
starvation, by American cracked 
wheat. Sister Xavier works at 
Chusan, one of forty islands off the 
coast. Refugees poured into the 
islands, and famine resulted. ‘The 
Sisters scoured the group in vain for 
food, but at the most critical mo- 
ment the American Red Cross an- 
swered their call with one hundred | 
sacks of cracked wheat. A similar 
allotment is being delivered to the 
mission every three months. 

Sister Xavier tells us that the 
cloth of the sacks goes to make bed- 
clothes, pillowcases, shirts, and clothing for the children. 
The Daughters of Charity have many establishments 
throughout the area. These include homes for the aged, 
orphanages, hospital and self-help projects—one of the 
last being a plant for the weaving of fishing nets. 
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“PEACE HAS BROKEN OUT here for a spell,” 
writes Father Roland Overbeck, one of a score of 
Franciscans of St. Louis now in Shantung Province, 
China. This is good news, for there are over one hun- 
dred American missioners of various communities in 
Shantung Province. “We are all well and working 
hard,” says Father Overbeck. Don’t let anyone tell 
you that Catholic missioners have closed up shop: they 
are at their posts everywhere in China. 


“We need Mass wine from 
abroad, and clothes and tools,” 
says Bishop Byrne, head of the American Holy Ghost 
Fathers around Mount. Kilimanjaro in East Africa, “but 
we were very near needing a new bishop a few nights 
ago. Father Furan and I were crossing a ford in the 
Bubu River. These fords are just a row of logs and 


NO SHORTAGE IN RHINOS 





Very Rev. John J. Considine, M.M. 


These pages are written by Father 
Considine, who has long been 
i 
He was engaged for ten years at 
the Church’s mission headquar- 
ters in Rome during which time 
he visited the vast fields of Asia 
and Africa. 
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sticks with branches of grass, plus 
occasional potholes to make travel 
more difficult. We had just got in- 
to the bed of the river when a rhino- 
ceros showed itself thirty feet away, 
right in the ford passage. He was 
dazzled by the lights and turned his 
head away. Fortunately the wind 
was blowing against us. 

‘“\WVe stopped dead, kept the lights 
on—prudently or imprudently—and 
watched him. We hardly breathed. 
For a long time he never stirred, but 
finally he moved off the ford and 
stood on the sand. It seemed a 
quarter of an hour before he slowly 
moved far enough to allow us to 
make a dash for safety. The rickety 
logs stood the test. 

“It is great to go through such 
an experience, when it is over. The 
war does not disturb our work, but 


orld missions. old Rhino might have.” 


KUKI IS PROBABLY PRO- 
NOUNCED “COOKIE.” When 
we meet Father Voorde of South 
Bend (you’ve heard of Notre 
Dame?) we’ll ask him. He is 
an American Holy Cross pioneer 

working among this latest of the strange Bengal tribes 

to be evangelized. Father Voorde, in the U. S. A. for 

a few months, tells us that though the world is at 

war, our Holy Cross confreres push right on with the 

message of peace in India. 
WHEN MISSIONERS ARE EXILED American Ursulines are 
in the ranks of their com- 
munity in Thailand, where these Sisters conduct three 
excellent schools. Traditionally it is French zissioners 
who have represented the Church in Thailand. Since 
that country is now taking advantage of France’s weak- 
ness to assert its claims to territory in French Indo-China, 
it goes without saying that all French missioners in 
Thailand have suddenly become enemy aliens. One Amer- 
ican nun, Mother Beatrice Hansen, sends the story: 

“Our Prioress decided that our French Mothers would 
better make their exit. We announced to the children 
that the Mothers would be leaving that afternoon. My, 
you should have heard the sobbing and crying! Class 
was impossible. At 4:30 the Mothers went to the boat, 
and it was like four funerals rolled into one. 


“On Saturday the Christian Brothers left. There was 


























a great demonstration at the boat—a host of past and 
present pupils went to see the departants, and all brought 
bouquets or parting gifts. The customs’ officer shed tears 
as he performed his duty, not a pleasant one, for his former 
teachers. All the high and mighty men in Thailand have 
been pupils of these Christian Brothers, but war is war 
and no exception could be made. ‘Twenty-seven Sisters 
of St. Paul and all the French priests must also leave. 
i “Our little ship isn’t sailing smooth seas, but we are 
' determined to carry on. At Mater Dei School alone we 
have five hundred pupils and we will hold out to the last 
man, or woman. Pray for peace for our dear adopted 
country. How I wish you all knew its charms!” 
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THE URSULINES OVER THE WORLD are very 
much on fire for missions. The Prioress General 
wrote recently from Rome: “Let us think as the Popes 
think. Let us not be afraid of making known to souls 
the great need of infidel lands; the honor of collaborat- 
ing with the work of the Redeemer; the happiness 
felt at abandoning all and giving ourselves entirely, 
when it is to Jesus Christ we offer ourselves.” 


POTATO-WATER PICKANINNY How would you manage a 

babe in arms in an open boat 
on the Pacific? Father Michael McMahon of the Amer- 
ican Marists, at work in the South Solomons, tells us his 
way of doing it: 
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Bishop Leven, S.V.D., of the Little Sunda Islands, with the two first priests to be ordained there for that Society 
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“The night before my return to San Cristoal, a native 
came with a small pickaninny that he wished to abandon. 
The mamma had died a few hours after the child was 
born, and for the past three months the infant had been 
living on potato water. I decided to take it to the Sis- 
ters at Wanoni Bay. 

“We left at daybreak, and what a trip! Heavy seas! 
Flood tide! Strong head winds! The waves were so 
high that we could not see a hundred feet in front of us. 
I was obliged to hold the baby during the entire journey. 
I fed it with powdered milk; the spoon would be about to 
enter its mouth when the launch would slide into a trough, 
and all would spill over the infant’s face. For a stretch 
the entire crew was needed in the storm, and I took the 
helm in one hand, while holding the babe in the other. 

“The little tot was as good as gold. Both of us were 
drenched with spindrift, but there was not a whimper 
out of it. Night came, and we cast anchor leeward of an 
atoll, “Ihe Three Sisters.’ The baby began to shiver. I 
wrapped it in a towel and a piece of old sail, and we 
both slept on the hard deck. Next day we reached 
Wanoni Bay and the Sisters. My pickaninny went on 
the scales—4 Ibs., 2 oz.!” 


“HERE IN FUKIEN PROVINCE.” writes an 
American Dominican, “we have just ordained a Chi- 
nese Dominican. Thus he is one with the first Chinese 
Bishop, both being Fukienese, both being Dominicans.” 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 


ALARMING HEADLINES 

Cardinal Gibbons once remarked that ever since his 
boyhood the country had been going to rack and ruin, 
according to the more doleful schools of prophecy, but 
somehow it never quite seemed to reach that dismal fate. 
No doubt there are those who think we are getting there 
fast now, along with most of the rest of the world. Were 
we to judge by scare headlines, we should be inclined 
to agree. 

We avoid the grim conclusion by the thought that many 
a missioner has converted a village and given it life ever- 
lasting, without anybody getting excited or recording the 
achievement in printer’s ink. Had the same village en- 
countered some catastrophe that slaughtered every mortal 
thing in it, there would have been a great scurry to grind 
out copy that would make the deadline. (This is not a 
diatribe against the press. We are grateful to it for 
alarming us, when there is probably every reason for being 
alarmed.) We are happy in the thought that amidst 
the numerous alarms of these days there is a more gracious 
side to the picture in the silent self-dedication to God of 
millions of lives. 

When Karl Marx died in 1883, a little girl in Nor- 
mandy had lived ten years of a life destined to be as ob- 
scure as his was noted. Both Marx and Saint Therese 
have returned to earth, he on a world-wide mission of ruin 
and desolation, she to confront him with deeds of spirit 
and power at every turn of his weird post-mortem career. 
One is the patron of the materialistic International of 
Moscow, and the other is the patroness of that divine In- 
ternational of Rome, called the Catholic Missions. We 
have no doubt of the superiority of the weapons wielded 
by the latter. “Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
by good.” (Rom. xii: 21) 


THE SHORTEST WAY 

Probably any form of pioneering will have some con- 
tribution to make to the welfare of mankind. Every 
advance is helpful. But there is one form of pioneering 
that makes a direct and ccncerted attempt to solve the 
central problem of human peace and happiness, and this 
advance is vital. It is the effort to extend the blessings 
of the human family to all its members by calling the 
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races and nations of the globe to their rightful inheri- 
tance of equality and opportunity. The most practical 
way to effect this is to give them the religion of Christ, 
which insists on equality and provides opportunity. Other 
measures have been tried for two thousand years, only to 
result in failure. The work of the missions is the shortest 
way to the peace and happiness of the world, the simplest 
way of getting back to God, and there is much evidence 
to indicate that it is also the only way. 


FLYING OVER INDO-CHINA 

Flying over Indo-China in heavy rains is one way 
of penetrating the skies, as it enables the physical vision 
to see an inner reality that is ordinarily reserved for 
spiritual insight only. There are different pictures above 
and below the clouds. The misty peaks our chariot sur- 
mounts are the Tonkin mountains that Theophane Venard 
knew and loved. His present-day successors are still toil- 
ing along these slopes under the leaden skies, with noth- 
ing to fill the eye except their own inner vision of a 
brighter day. It is faith that nerves them to make this 
more-or-less blind ascent, for certainly it is not sight. As 
they climb these mountains to God, and drag their earthly 
minded people to those same unseen summits by the ardor 
of their stubborn zeal, their tired eyes see only the murk 
and gloom that wrap the rugged heights. Yet what is it 
that reveals the true situation—human sight or spiritual 
vision? From the vantage point of wings that bring us 
a few thousand feet closer to God, we are still very far 
from heaven, but we are near enough to bask in heaven’s 
smile as we sail into another and a brighter world. Here 
these selfsame clouds become gossamer wisps of sun-shot 
pearl dotting a turquoise sky, while, seen from below, they 
reveal nothing but black depths and dark torrents of rain. 
A missioner may at times be tempted to forget that he 
sees only the underside of this picture, although he knows 
by faith that the sun is always truly shining above the 
clouds. When the sky hems him in, opaque and forbid- 
ding, he must try to pierce those clouds so that he may see 
always the vision that his Faith tells him is there—a pic- 
ture of God smiling down a blessing, and Mary spreading 
the bright mantle of her protection around him as he 
works. Fortunately he is a priest, and, if he cannot see. 
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he can remember. ‘Those skies parted for him not once 
but many times when he ascended the altar that gave joy 
to his youth, and he does not forget. It has been his lot 
to look often upon the heights. The true picture may be 
occluded from time to time, revealing only its underside 
of difficulty and danger and doubt; but he has been 
privileged to view the upperside, and, even when he can- 
not see the vision, he 
knows that it is there. 


THE UNKNOWN 
GOD 

They are His people, 
and yet most of them 
have never even heard 
His name. 

At the entrance of a 
famous and storied 
shrine in the Orient, 
there is a courteous 
sign which warns the 
visitor to remember 
with reverence that, 
whosoever he be and 
whatsoever his creed, 
he is now treading 
upon ground hallowed by the worship of ages. 


Perhaps 
the circumstances call for something akin to reverence; 


certainly the fact alleged is literally true. For ages peo- 
ple have worshiped there by the million, and they are 
worshiping there in myriads today. Every festival at- 
tracts them, and rarely does any month go by without 
some occasion which brings them swarming to the shrine. 
Out they troop in jostling ranks of thousands, from 
every class of the population, to make a religious holiday. 
Dignified old men and solemn students, tottering grand- 
mothers and sweet-faced matrons, romping youths and 
butterfly babies—all are there. 

Is it custom that brings them, or the picnic spirit, or 
true religious sentiment? No doubt it is a mixture of 
all three. ‘The amount of picturesque fuss that goes to 
make up this combination of circus, carnival, camp meet- 
ing, church picnic, and country fair, is sufficient to attract 
all sorts of people from all sorts of motives. But nobody 
can mingle in these gatherings without remarking the 
predominance of the religious element, without observing 
the prayers and ceremonies so reverently respected, with- 
out feeling the actual piety directing and animating all. 
There is no skeptical man who does not stop and drop his 
offering ; no gracious woman who does not clasp her hands 
and bend in suppliance ; no dimpled baby who is not brought 
to gaze in wonder, who is not taught to bow its bobbing 
little head and pray. It is not only the worship of ages; 





it is the worship of today for countless millions, and—it 
may be—their worship of tomorrow. 

And yet they are His people, and He left nothing un- 
done to win them. “I will praise thee, O Lord, among 
the people: and I will sing unto thee among the nations. 
For thy mercy is great above the heavens: and thy truth 
even unto the clouds.” (Ps. cvii: 4,5). If God’s people 
do not see His truth, 
must not the reason be 
that we remiss 
in making it known? 
Surely they are not to 
be blamed; they wor- 
ship the Divine Un- 
known as best they 
know. Time passes, 
and they still wander; 
but they are His peo- 
ple, and they should be- 
long to Him. 

Let us give them to 
Him. Give Him those 
wizened oldsters, those 
worthy those 
wistful women, the 
helter-skelter children, 
the wide-eyed, cherry-blossom babies—all of whom are 
actually seeking the Unknown God, if haply they may 
find Him. We want to see them find the Vein of Living 
Water and turn all these aspirations to Him who bid it 
to flow for all His children. We want to see these men 
and women at the Communion rail, to know and greet 
Him. We want children to know a Father in heaven, 
and give the first smiling tributes of their little hearts to 
Him. We want them to know a Father in heaven, and 
to attain the birthright of sonship that was bought for 
them at a price—yes, and to know a Mother also, that 
they may bask in the maternal love of that Rose of All 
the World who blossomed forth the Savior. 
want to give peace and happiness and every divine help 
and consolation to them; and we want to give them to 
God. 

These partial religions dead? 
they never will be. They will always exist in some form 
or another—until men either take from the human heart 
all need of God, or replace this need by something better. 
The latter is our program. That is why we send mis- 
sioners. 


are 


men, 


In short, we 


They are not dead, and 





THE HOLY FATHER’S MISSION INTENTION FOR 
JANUARY 


For native bishops in mission lands and for the faith- 
ful entrusted to their care 
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A. Tue Fretp Arar slips gracefully into middle age, it 





flutters the dusty leaves of its back numbers and moves, bag 
and baggage, back to the house and into the room where 
it was cradled a quarter of a century ago. 

Maryknoll, thank God, is still in the midst of her growing 
pains, and the constant shifting of workers and materials 
makes a steady drift toward vacant rooms and unused corners. 

The rambling, wooden house, which is our magazine’s 
next stopping place, was on the grounds when Maryknoll 
moved to Sunset Hill, and it has played a major role in the 
Society’s history. When the first mission workers moved in, 
the house was dedicated to Saint Teresa and christened with 
her name. <A large front room was ample enough to house 
the editorial staff, which consisted of only one, plus three 
office workers. Since then, the Patroness of St. Teresa’s has 
watched the house being put to uses that have been too 
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Thirty-five years ago this month The Field Afar 
was founded in the Propagation of the Faith of- 
fice, by Father Walsh. When Maryknoll came into 
being, the “F.A.” office occupied one room in St. 
Teresa's Lodge. Later as subscriptions multi- 
plied, a large stone building was erected and a 
few Maryknoll Sisters handled the clerical work. 
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numerous to mention. Suffice it to say that many feet which 
trod its wooden floors and mounted its creaking steps have 
since roamed the hills and valleys of Eastern Asia in a search 
for souls that each year grows more extensive. ‘Their echoes, 
round about us, should prove an inspiration. 

Now, not one single room, but the whole house, is to be 
taken over by the editorial department to secure space and 
quiet. We are glad to see St. Teresa’s come back to life. Its 
lines are too historic, and its memories too precious, ever to be 
lost. _Of course, its back porch has a droop, and it could do 
with a coat of gayer paint; but those defects only serve to bring 
back the leaner days of pioneering, when hopes were high and 
purses were flat and spirits were strong. 

Tue Fietp Arar is going back home; and we feel confi- 
dent that the smile it smiles, when it sees its trundle bed, will 
shed a happy radiance through its future pages. 


From top to bottom: Fa- 
ther Coleman, Research 
Director; Father Mur- 
rett, Editor; Father 
Gardner, Press and 
Publicity: Father Consi- 
dine, Business Man- 
ager. Below: A corner 
of the postoffice at 
Maryknoll, whence 
your “F.A.” passes. 
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What other Catholic mission societies besides 
Maryknoll work in China? —Connecticut. 
Practically every religious community in the 
Church has its own missions, or members of its 
own society, working in China. 


Are Chinese treacherous and untrustworthy ? 
In popular writings the impression js often given 
that they are unreliable. —Hisconsin. 
The Chinese are just as trustworthy as any 
other race on earth. They have their gangsters 
and racketeers, just as we have ours. They have 
their saints and martyrs just as any other Chris- 
They have simplicity and 
It is a 


itian people have. 
devotion which are very touching. 
common experience of missioners that the Chi- 
nese people win their affection readily. 


Is chop suey common in China?—New Yorf. 
The word chop suey is supposed to have come 
from its equivalent in the Cantonese dialect— 
‘miscellaneous food.” In the Cantonese dic- 
tionaries we find the Romanization of the Chi- 
uese characters as Tsaap Tsoi. The story is 
told that during the gold rush in our West, 
a Chinese restaurant found itself se lacking in 
food supplies that a stew was made of the few 
vegetables and little meat that were obtainable. 
‘This concoction appealed to the hungry miners: 
when they asked the Chinese waiter the name of 
the dish, they understood him to call it “chop 
suey.” The dish is unknown in China, except 
in the larger cities where foreigners frequent 
Chinese restaurants; and then it is provided 
only to please the American tourists, who are 
quite convinced that chop suey means to the 


Chinese what bread and butter means to 
Americans. 
Why are Chinese slant-eyed? —Connecticut. 
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their questions on things missionary and Oriental. 


swer questions for Field Afar readers. 


Answer: 


ORIENTAL ZZécof CORNER 


Every Maryknoller faces bravely the firing line of the quizzers, with 


Each month V. Rev. 


Thomas V. Kiernan, a veteran of Maryknoll in the Far East, will an- 


Your inquiry will be welcome: 


Chinese scholars have been heard to give an in- 
teresting explanation. “They look upon China 
and the Chinese as the Creator’s most perfect 
handiwork. ‘These Chinese scholars, therefore, 
put us Westerners on the defensive. ‘‘Why 
aren't your eyes slanted like ours?” they ask. 
‘And why are your noses so large?” ‘The slant 
eyes of the Oriental are no more remarkable 
than their straight, jet-black hair. One might 
as well ask why northern Europeans are fair 
and southern Europeans dark, or why certain 
peoples have red hair and others have black, 


kinky hair. 


Question: 1 have read somewhere that the Chinese in- 


Answer: 


vented gunpowder. Is this so? —Vermont. 
It is an accepted fact that the Chinese invented 
gunpowder long before Europeans did. How- 
ever, it was the Jatter who put this invention 
to a devastating use. There is a tradition of 
old China that, in the days before the discovery 
of gunpowder, firecrackers were made of bam- 
boo segments. One of the terms still used by 
the Chinese for firecrackers means “explosion 
of bamboo.” 

Bamboo grows in a series of airtight seg- 
ments. When heated or burned, the air in the 
segments expands until an explosion ensues. So, 
when gunpowder was first available and fire- 
crackers were made therefrom, the Chinese 
continued to use the traditional term of “ex- 
ploding bamboo”’ for the latter product. Many 
a saddened missioner has had to stand idly by, 
watching the bamboo huts of the poorer people 
burn to the ground and listening to the explo- 
sions of the dried bamboo in the conflagration. 
Rural China has neither fire apparatus nor 
water supply adequate for such emergencies. So 
it is said that Chinese use firecrackers on every 
occasion on festivals, at funerals, and, unwill- 
ingly, even in disaster. 











©uestion: When a Maryknoll priest goes to China, does 
he adopt the customs of the people, or does he 
take them our customs? —Kentucky. 

Answer: A Miaryknoller always tries to adapt himself 
to the people among whom he works. It is 
impossible, however, for a missioner to divest 
himself entirely of the customs in which he was 
born and raised. One should not imagine that 
all the customs of China are entirely different 
from all the customs of America. Ordinarily 
there is little cause for conflict. Certain cus- 
toms of America have no place in China. On 
the other hand, certain Chinese customs are 
giving way to American ideas; for example, the 
lot of women in China is slowly, but surely, 
being elevated to a rank similar to that in our 
own country. In matters of social etiquette the 
missioner must conform to the customs of his 
adopted land. This would be equally true of 
one who visited or lived in Europe, or of a 
European visiting this country. 


Question: What is a tong? —Massachusetts. 

Answer: The word tong in Chinese means a club, a so- 
ciety, or a guild. At various periods in Chi- 
nese history, the guild system has been very 
strong, and its influence is still felt. In this 
country during the last generation, we heard a 
great deal about “tong wars.” For the most 
part these were commercial-guild rivalries 
among the Chinese business men in America. 
The so-called “tong war” between the guilds 
of Hip Sing and On Leong, in the Chinatown 
of New York City several decades ago, was 
probably the most publicized. Tong warfare 
need scandalize none of us, since it is similar to 
certain abuses we have experienced, in Ameri- 
can rackets and industrial disputes. 


Question: Is it true that in some parts of the Orient men 
wear their hats in church, while the women 
very often go bareheaded to services? 

—New York. 

Answer: During the Chinese Imperial Dynasty, it was 
customary for men to wear some sort of head- 
covering while in the house. However, as this 
custom was thought to be a relic of the Manchu 
domination of China, it has been discarded. 
Now, under the Chinese Republic, only a few 
of the older men wear their hats indoors. So 
strong was this custom that priests were once 
allowed by the Church to wear a traditional 
official hat when celebrating Mass. The Chinese 
women do not go in for hats in the same manner 
as do their American sisters. The vast majority 
of women in China wear hats only during in- 
clement weather or when exposed to the intense 
rays of the sun. Catholic women cover their 
heads with veils while in church. 
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PEACE COMMUNIQUE 


In a world blazing with hate— 

Where the strength and courage of so many young men 
must be given to the business of spreading death— 

Blaring radios record the triumph of fire and sword, 
and each day’s newspapers tell of some new misery. 

Instead of a war communiqué, we bring you one of peace : 

Other young men, as able and brave as the soldiers 
mentioned above, are drilling to become captains in the 
army of Christ. They are ready to go out to lonely and 
dangerous places bearing help and healing and enlighten- 
ment; and all they ask is that you uphold their hands. 

For two thousand years such young men have gone out. 
With your help, Maryknoll will continue to send others 
long after the guns that speak so loudly today shall have 
fallen silent. 

THE Fretp Arar, which tells you of the doings of 
these young soldiers of Christ, is a communiqué from this 
other battlefront, a message of sanity in a mad age. 

Perhaps you know someone else who would like to 
become a Maryknoll Member. If so, the coupon below 
may prove convenient. 





THE Fietp Arar, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Please enroll the undersigned as a Maryknoll Member 
for one year, at $1 []—or six years, at $5 [; and send 
your “Peace Communique,” THE Fittp Arar. I en- 
close remittance [. 


NGG: 6:00 Bi eadaainiieatas ENT ree ne Pee ee 


Make check or money order payable to 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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MARCH ON THE LAND 


(Continued from page 3) to be in shaping their lives. 
Time and big business and the machine have brought 
changes to parts of our rural areas. Now we have with 
us “Okies” and tenant farmers, share-croppers and migra- 
laborers tilling the soil owned by 

These conditions do not hold 
everywhere, it is true, but they do hold in far too many 
places and their increase is far too rapid. And the peo- 
ple who inhabit these unfortunate areas, too, have never 
had a chance to know the truth. Preachers of every kind 
of extravaganza make harvests of converts among these 
bewildered souls, sheep without a shepherd, longing for 
truth and peace of soul, longing for God. 

Catholics, arriving in waves of immigration from 
Europe, filled to overflowing the congested areas of our 
cities, where they built magnificent churches and cathe- 
drals, convents and hospitals and schools. And now, in 
the cities, where immigration from Catholic countries has 
lessened or stopped, there is danger of the Catholic popu- 
lation dying out. Immigration from the country or from 
foreign lands is necessary in order to keep the cities built 
up. The rural districts of America are non-Catholic. 
Eighty per cent of the Catholics live in cities. In a few 
generations the cities, too, will be non-Catholic if the 
present trend continues. These are some of the reasons 
why the Catholic Rural Life Conference is trying to keep 
Catholics on the farm and to induce city people to go to 
the country, where living conditions are more decent, and 
children can be raised in wholesome surroundings. 

But most significant is a movement that has arisen from 
small beginnings and is gathering strength—a great march 
on the land of Catholic missioners in an effort to bring 
the Faith to that solid non-Catholic population which in- 
habits the farming and ranching districts of our nation. 
A home missionary society has been founded. Bishops and 
pastors, holding to the truth that every soul, Catholic or 
not, within their districts is their concern and within their 
spiritual jurisdiction, have sent out priests and little 
groups of lay apostles—few by necessity, for there are 
never by any means enough for the calls upon them. 
Preaching is done in public halls and on street corners 
in the little towns, “revival” meetings are held, motor 
chapels travel the mountain trails. 

“Why aren’t you married?” “Why don’t you believe in 
the Bible?” ‘Don’t you worship idols?” The answers 
are listened to with breathless interest. One old lady in 


tory workers and day 
wealthy corporations. 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
I should like to think more about the possibility of 


giving my life to the work of the missions. Please send 


me vocational literature. I understand this does not bind 


me in any way. 
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Rev. Robert J. Murphy, the enthusiastic young Paulist 
Father who is head of the motor mission work in Utah. 


a Mormon town, meeting the priest, asked, ‘What reli- 
gion be you?” 

“Why, I’m a Catholic,” he replied. 

“Well, well, these new religions!’ exclaimed the old 
lady, adding shrewdly, ‘‘But they never last long!” 

There: are communities of Sisters working in these 
rural districts, and their efforts are blessed with abundant 
success and consolation. However, their work has never 
become popular. Perhaps it is not well enough advertised, 
for the Sisters themselves are modest and too busy. to 
blow their own horn. Jf only each one of us could be 
multiplied by hundreds—so they say—so that all of the 
people might be reached and God's work done! 

The missioner goes out to the people; he does not sit 
at home and expect them to come to him. House-to-house 
visiting ; instruction courses (like catechumenates in Chi- 
na); personal contact with missionary Sister or priest; 
medical motor units; above all, open-air preaching and 
“revivals” —those are the methods used, and the success 
which has attended them would astound the Catholic of a 
few years ago who simply labeled all the rural districts 
“bigoted.” 

May the time come soon when the Faith will have its 
greatest stronghold in the solid and substantial farming 
districts: when Sunday mornings will see the family get- 
ting the chores done early to go off to Mass; and in the 
autumn, when “the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock,” all the folks will pile in to go down 
and make the mission at the nearby church; and all God’s 
children will have come home. 
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ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR 


At last a book on mission Sisters! 
Sister Mary Rosalia of Maryknoll, the 
author, has been eight years in Chi- 
na and writes with fine flavor. $1 


Maryknoll. 











Quiz for TEACHERS 


There is no time for more “extras” in school. 


There is no place in the curriculum for 
the teaching of missions. 


There is very little material available for 
the teaching of missions in school. 


TRUE or FALSE? Send for the free 
leaflet “Quiz for Teachers.” It has all 
the answers. 


FOR rN BOYS 


x, 
AND | 4 GIRLS 
“Long Road to Lo-Ting’— 
Julie Bedier’s delightful story 


of two Chinese Catholic 
children. Il- , 





ALL THE DAY LONG 


Daniel Sargent, one of Catholic 
America’s great authors, writes of 
Bishop James A. Walsh, cofounder of 
Cdtholic Book-of-the- 
Month Club choice. Longmans, $2.50 





PAMPHLETS 


Our latest: 
Recipe to Make a World. 
Father Winthrop and a Mes- 
sage. 
Knight Without Armor. 


Ten cents each. 





lustrated by 
Louise Trev- 


FREE Catalogue “BOOKS AND THE MISSIONS” 


isan. $1. THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 


MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 
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A WORD OF ones 





Wises four hundred war orphans had to be removed 
from a dangerous territory in Hong Kong, recourse was 
had to Maryknoll’s Father Thomas Malone, procurator 
of our house at Stanley. Madame Chiang Kai Shek was 
chairman of the association housing the four hundred, 
and she ordered the women of the association to get the 
little ones out of Hong Kong and into the interior. That’s 
where Father Malone came into the picture. He writes: 

“Father Welty and three other priests were starting 
for Kwangchowan that afternoon, and they offered to act 
as guides for the little ones. Brother Thaddeus helped 
me in the task of getting the rest away from harm. The 
ladies of the committee were endless in their thanks. 
One day recently, in their office at headquarters, they gave 
me the enclosed letter of thanks from Madame Chiang 
Kai Shek. 

“Here, also, is a translation of that letter.” 

August 14, 1941 
My Dear FATHER MALONE: 

I have just received a letter from the Children 
Protection Society of Hong Kong, telling me 
about your generous assistance and contribution 
to our war orphans. It was indeed kind of you 
to move the older children, through the help 
of the American priests, to the interior, by way 
of Kwangchowan. And I wish to thank you 
especially for your personal supervision at Hsi 
Keng. It was certainly comforting to hear about 
the younger children having been placed under 


FROM MADAME CHIANG KAI SHEK 


the care of the Sisters at the Italian Convent. 
I assure you that your kindness is appreciated 
not only by myself but also by all the war 
orphans who have received your most beneficial 
aid and help, which they will never forget. 
Thanking you once again for all that you have 
done, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Met-Linc Soonc CHIANG 
The four-day trek over the hills, the long, tiring days 
in the hot sun with no place to sleep at night except ‘on 
the cool, sandy edge of the river,” are details that the 
missioners do not mention. We are glad that they do 
not look for the praise of men; long ago they decided to 
embrace all these difficulties for the sake of that Little 
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Madame Chiang Kai Shek’s letter to Father Malone. 
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One who fled from persecution more than nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

Father Editor admits, however, that he has not been 
averse to reading little words of praise from: 
CONTENTED READERS “We are proud of our membership 
in Maryknoll and read your maga- 
zine immediately upon its arrival.” California 





“Thanks to your prayers, my brother has been com- 
pletely cured of his foot malady, and is now back at 
work. He asked me to send you this check in thanks- 
giving to Almighty God.” —Massachusetts 


“Use the extra three dollars to send your magazine to 
someone who likes it as much as I do, but who cannot 
afford to renew his or her membership.” —Michigan 


“How do you manage to get so many interesting covers? 
Each month is a delightful surprise, from the cover right 
through to the back page. I enjoy the magazine more 
and more each month.” —California 


“We get many Catholic publications at our house, but 
we are all agreed that we like THE FIELD AFAR best of all 
—the articles are enlightening and the stories most interest- 
ing. God bless you and your wonderful work!” = —Ohio 


“Each issue of THE Fietp AFAR is eagerly looked 
forward to and is read from cover to cover. In imagina- 
tion I travel the long miles witk those missioners in far- 
off lands, ministering to the sick and dying, and I hear 
the murmur of the prayers of those new Christians as 
they lovingly lift their hearts in thanksgiving to Almighty 
God.” - —E. Q., Neponset, Mass. 
BOOKS WANTED ‘he Sisters of Rosary Academy, Vigan, 
Philippine Islands, need three thousand 
professional and cultural books for their library before 
they may open their Normal Training School -in the 
diocese. The opening has been set for June, 1942, and 
the Sisters hope to meet the government demands by that 
time. Readers who can help clear their library shelves for 
the benefit of the new school may send books directly to: 

Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres 

Rosary Academy, Vigan, Ilocos Sur 

Philippine Islands 


BURSES Since our last mention of burses, we are happy 
to announce, substantial additions have been 
made to several different ones. There are still some 


torty incomplete burses on our list ; they may be added to 
in any amount over a dollar. A complete Maryknoll burse 
is $6,000, the interest from which (when we are for- 
tunate enough to receive five per cent) brings $300— 
substantially the cost of educating a seminarian for a year. 
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THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 


Reverend Fathers: 


Please accept this dollar to renew my Maryknoll 
membership, and the other two as a small gift. Will 
you please say a few prayers that my daughter may 
secure a position? If she does get this particular one, 
she will send two dollars monthly for one year. 


Nine years ago my husband, then a_ successful 
lawyer, was taken sick mentally and he has been in 
At that time I had seven chil- 


dren, the oldest ten and the youngest three months. 


a hospital ever since. 


I thought I could never carry on alone, but for nine 
years I have supported them. It is my oldest who is 
now through school and trying to get this position. 
I also want to keep mine; it is a political job. So far 
I have come through all right, but there is much to 
be done yet. 


Of course I could fill these pages with things I 
should like our dear Lord to grant us, but I could 
also fill it with thanks to Him and our Blessed Mother. 
It was only prayer that kept us going and helped us, 
and net the least of our blessings was our membership 
in Maryknoll. 


I hope you will all have a blessed New Year. 


—Mrs. McQ., Michigan 











DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the souls vf these 
friends who have recently died: 

Rt. Rev. George ~ Schmidt; Rev. Henry Angelus Eilermann; Mrs. 
V. G. Meagher; Mr. A. Thieli; Mr. Joseph McCormack: Mrs. Mary 
Catherine Grall; Mr. pe Jung; Mr. D. McGuire; William H. Lynn; 
Michael Patrick Boyd; Mrs. Sarah A. Tracy; Mr. Desmoiid Fitzgerald: 
Mr. Henry Babka; Miss Mary Farrell; Teresa A. McGowan; Mary 
Gallagher; Agnes B. Gallagher; Mr. Arthur Cahpin; Esther Carroll; 
James Carroll; Elearnor F. Lane; Charles Bilstad; Mary Bilstad; Mary 
McKillop; Thomas Burke; John J. Ahern; Miss N. O'Hara; Mr. John 
O’Keefe; Mr. F. H. Bickford; Mr. Walter A. Barden; Mrs. M. 
O’Toole; Mrs. Thomas Walsh; Elizabeth Evans; Mrs. Mary Ann Rick; 
Mrs. John E. Hart; Miss Mary Dunleavy; Mrs. Elizabeth Ohrenberger: 
Joseph Przybylski; Mrs. Yakaitis; Mrs. F. Krachenfels; Mrs. Marie 
Aldred; Mrs. John Carr; William Vetthaw: Miss Elizabeth M. Russell: 
Miss Mary A. Monahan; Mrs. E. I. de Rezario; Mary E. Dougery: 
Mr. Streit; Mr. William B. Habercaw; Margaret Carroll; John P. Kain; 
John C. Kain; Joseph T. Kain; Elizabeth Kain; Richard }. Kait 
Frances F. Kain; Mr. Kaiser; Mr. B. Walters; Mrs. D. P. Mack; 
Samuel A. M. Murray; Mr. Paul T. Travers; Mrs. Catharine Barry: 
Joseph McCauley; Margaret Maskey; John McKernan: Nora Kelley 
Miss Fannie Liguori; Helen Eaton; Mrs. Helen Dockendorff; Katherine 
J. Flynn; Mildred Burke; David J. Dennison; Mrs. Malone; Mr. Pe:- 
cival De St Aubin; Mr. Walsh; Mary C. Belton; Mr. Edward Goskey; 
fr. Paul D. Murray; Miss Anna Moran; Ella J. Fitzpatrick: Mr. Thorj 
Julia M. Morrissey; Mrs. Mary Masterson: Mr. Steve 3. Sobczzk: 
Stelia J. Sobezak: Anthony Sobczak; Julia Sobczak; Stanley Mille: 
Mrs. Catherine George; Margretta Pack; Miss Margaret Finnerty; Mis: 
Anna M, Goggeshali; Mrs. Flizabeth Coggeshall; Mr. O’Keefe; Mrs. 
Katherine McKesson. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER 
for one year. 


A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immedi- 
ately or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased person 
may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 


A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 


A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 
$5,000 or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 


Marykno!l 
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By MOTHER MARY JOSEPH 


0.: of our greatest delights is to climb the hill above 
our Motherhouse, and from the porch of our Maryknoll 
Cloister look down at the rest of Maryknoll lying at its 
feet. We can almost feel the warmth of loving sacrifice 
and prayer that gently flows from this hallowed house to 
temper the vibrantly active lives of the five hundred 
Maryknollers below. 

One sees the Seminary, a stately, rather somber, gray- 
stone structure, softened by its lovely Oriental green- 
tiled roof and colorful pagoda-like tower. It stands amid 
landscaped lawns, growing orchards, and cultivated fields. 
Near it is the old seminary, now the Motherhouse of 
Maryknoll’s Brothers of St. Michael; and scattered 
through the grounds are the Post Office at St. Martha’s, 

Joseph’s House, and St. Teresa’s, all lived in by us 
at one time or another, and still held in most dear memory. 
In the Field Afar Building, Maryknoll Sisters work 
under the direction of Maryknoll priests who have charge 
of the various departments of a highly organized Society. 

And directly below us on the Cloister side of the road 
is our own dear Motherhouse, its soft brown tones en- 
riched by a Spanish, red-tiled roof, its lovely outline 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS’ PAGE 


etched against a flawless sky of blue. Inside dwell more 
than two hundred and fifty Sisters, novices, and postu- 
lants, busied with all the various activities needful to a 
work like ours. 

All was different in 1912, when our few pioneers 
arrived. Then we drew our water from wells, worked 
by lamplight, cooked and preserved on the kitchen 
stove or the outdoor fire, scrubbed and laundered till our 
knuckles were raw, and did all kinds of office work with 
little equipment save our native wits—besides saying our 
prayers. 

In those early days Father Walsh, of blessed memory, 
kept fixing up one old house after another, using them 
first for his spiritual sons, and then moving out to make 
room for the more numerous daughters of the household. 
Finally he built the Seminary, and we Sisters overflowed, 
taking possession of all the scattered houses on the 
grounds. How happy those very first years were, filled 
with manual labor and toil and the physical discomforts 
of crowded living and insufficiencies of all kinds! But we 
had our Father with us, guiding us with his rare prudence, 
inspiring us with his extraordinary example, enchanting 





us with his thoughtfulness, his charity, his delicate humor 
and ready wit, and making life possible for us all by his 
splendid executive ability. It was not too long before 
we had electric light, running water, and more modern 
equipment to enable us to keep pace with the increasing 
work in the laundry and the office. We were always 
tired, but we were always happy, for where there is love 
there is no labor. 

Our religious formation was cared for, and at last, like 
the old woman in the shoe, we had so many children we 
had to build a house of our own. And there it is! 

We look again beyond the Seminary, to the little vale 
below it where rest our Maryknollers who have gone to 


God. There rest Bishop Walsh and Father Price, and 


near them our martyred Father Donovan and other 
priests, Sisters, and Brothers who have given all God 


Upper left: St. Teresa’s was the first home 
of the Maryknoll Sisters at Ossining. Its 
earliest days even housed the office de- 
partment of The Field Afar. Center: An 
airplane view of the new Motherhouse, 
with the Cloister a little to the left and 
a bit of the Seminary tower below. Right: 
The main entrance to the Motherhouse 


asked of them in service and suffering. Their brave spirits 
are with us now as they were in forme: times. 

We lift our eyes and behold now, as then, the majestic 
Hudson flowing out to sea, bearing on its waters craft of 
every kind, and we are mindful of the fulfilled dreams of 
the early days, Maryknoll Sisters Orient-bound. Then 
we only hoped and prayed for actual mission work; now 
we pray for more workers of all kinds to meet the grow- 
ing demands—for teachers, for nurses, for doctors. 

Then there was peace in the East, and the harvest was 
white for the garnering. Now there is no peace any- 
where, but God who brings good out of all things looks 
down today on even vaster fields awaiting harvesters. 

As we were then, so now we are grateful for His 
providential care of us; grateful to bishops and priests 
who have pushed our cause; to other religious wo- 

men who have exercised great charity toward us 
and taught their children to love and help the Mary- 
knoll missions; to doctors who have cared for us 
most graciously and skillfully; and to all our other 
benefactors, great and small. 


On January 6, 1942, the Maryknoll Sisters com- 
memorate the completion of thirty years of service 
to the missions. To carry on this work, prayers are 
the foremost need. Essential, too, is the support of 
the missioner. May we count on your prayers? 
Will you sponsor a Sister? One dollar supports a 
Sister one day. 

Address: Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll, N. Y. 






































TO HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


= ATED on the Janiculum Hill in Rome, 
and overlooking the Vatican, is the modern, 
four-story edifice called Urban College. Be- 
cause of its intimate association with the 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide, that vast 
organization responsible, under the Pope, 
for the spread of Catholic ideals through- 
out the mission world, the building is popu- 
larly known as the College of Propaganda. 

Founded in 1627 by Pope Urban VIII, 
this college has sent forth during the past 
three hundred years a long line of valiant 
priests to the highways and byways of al- 
most every country, including our own. 
Some of its alumni, too, have reached great 
heights in the Church: we find on its roster 
several martyrs, one cardinal, two arch- 
bishops, and twenty-nine bishops. Just before the present 
upheaval in Europe, two hundred and thirty-three stu- 
dents of thirty-seven nationalities attended its classes of 
theology, philosophy, and the classics. Forty of these 
young men came from China; thirty-three from Aus- 
tralia; twenty-eight from India; while Japan and Indo- 
China were each represented by fourteen aspirants. 

The chancellor, par excellence, of the Church’s mis- 
sion college is His Eminence, Peter Cardinal Fumasoni- 
Biondi, for ten years Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. Before coming to this country, His Eminence 
was Apostolic Delegate to India and then to Japan. The 
Cardinal's grasp of mission problems and policies is sec- 


REV. 


WILLIAM A. 
FLETCHER 


‘nationalism associated with every virtue. 


ond to none, and he is no stranger to the 
students. Often bi-weekly, he pays them a 
visit. He mixes with them at recreation, 
dines in their refectory, and is most soli- 
citous for their welfare. 

The late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
had a particular interest in Propaganda 
College. I remember well that bright Sun- 
day morning in July, 1938, when the late 
Pontiff left his summer palace at Castel 
Gandolfo and, preceded by Cardinal Fu- 
masoni-Biondi, came in his open car through 
the streets of the little village to visit the 
students and faculty, at the nearby vacation 
villa of Propaganda College. It was thrill- 
ing to see the eighty-year-old Pope frater- 
nizing with students, black, white, yellow, 
and brown, and inspiring them in his own benign and 
inimitable way. In a vigorous and impromptu speech, 
he told them to go forth from Propaganda College to the 
banks of the Ganges, to the heart of Africa, to the pagan 
strongholds of Asia, and to the islands of the Pacific, as 
fearless heralds of Christ. 

“There will be many obstacles put in your path,” the 
Holy Father continued. “Amongst other dangers be on 
your guard especially against an exaggerated national- 
ism. ... Nations exist .. . and God Himself made them. 
Hence there is room for a just, moderate, and tempered 
But beware of 
exaggerated nationalism as of a real curse. It seems to us 

that events only too well justify 
our use of the expression ‘real 
curse’; it is a curse of divisions, 
of discord, with danger of war. 
For the missions it is a real curse 
of sterility, for it is not through 
this channel that the fertility of 
grace will reach souls and cause 
the apostolate to flourish.” 

The world-renowned Urban 
College owes much in recent years 
to the Catholics of the United 
States, for it was due mostly to 
the efforts of the late Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago, himself 
an alumnus of the old institution, 
that the college enjoys today the 
beautiful buildings that now 
grace the Janiculum of the 
Eternal City. 


The Vatican from Janiculum Hill 
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THE Koyal CALESA 


Baie and Japan have their rickshas; Burma, its ox- 
cart; the Pampas, their bronchos; America, its Fords; 
while the Philippine Islands have their calesas. The calesa 
is a mode of travel that often fits the mood, and more 
often the pocketbook, of the average Filipino. 

Of course automobiles are plentiful in the Islands, but 
for the average individual, whether he comes from Manila 
or from the Provinces, the calesa is the ordinary means of 
transportation. It is cheap and dependable for short dis- 
tances; it is also rather picturesque when one jogs along 
the highway for a longer ride. But first—a word about 
King Cochero, the calesa driver. He has a supreme scorn 
for such things as trafic regulations. Upon one word 
from the passenger, he will turn completely around and 
start back again, and only the screeching of brakes will 
inform one that the turn was made in the midst of down- 
town trafic. The overtones of the automobile drivers 
are not recorded; they do not usually look well in print. 

To most Americans visiting the Islands for the first 
time, the ca/esa situation is a scandal. The horses never 


walk, but always jog; they are never fat and sleek, but 
are always lean and gaunt; they are directed by a rope 
harness and usually have a banana-plant leaf for a collar. 
Newcomers, usually after the arrival of transports, fill 
the “Letters to the Editor” columns of the local papers 
with appeals for less cruelty to animals, and the S.P.C.A. 


an appeal annually 
from these letters. But the 
cochero is king ot the road, 
and he pays little heed to the 
letters; anyway, he cannot 
read either English or Span- 
ish. He has a living to make; 
he fills a need; he is in de- 
mand: what’s all the bother about? Rich men have their 
automobiles; the middle class hire taxis; and poor people 
call calesas. 


makes 


REV. J. RUSSELL 
HUGHES 


t is a happy world when everybody rides 
and directs somebody else. 

Economically also the cochero is king. In Manila alone 
there are some thousand cochcros, and each has from four 
to six people depending on him for support. ‘That he does 
in some fashion bear this task nobly is to his credit. 
That sometimes he is not the best of characters and bears 
the task not so creditably, only puts him in the same class 
with others who consider themselves better. 

But conversationally the cochero is an emperor. Since 
he speaks dialect, knows Spanish, and can use some 
English, all the while thinking as a cochero, the resultant 
phrases are often something to remember. ‘Those who 
understand the cochero’s dialect can usually enjoy a calesa 
ride and, in the merriment, forget the hard seat, the sway- 
ing motion, and the jogging horse. 


Picturesque calesas jog along the highways of the Philippine Islands. 
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ALONG THE MARYKNOLL 


CANTON, CHINA) =An American troupe that calls itself a 
revue recently made a tour of the Ori- 
ent, playing to crowded houses in all the big ports. At 
least it did until it reached this city. Here it was sur- 
prised to find itself banned by a non-Christian govern- 
ment on the ground that it fell below the standard of 
Chinese morals. 

The Cantonese are asking: “What has become of the 
virtues that ought to characterize Christians, especially 
dignity and decorum?” 
KOCHOW, SOUTH CHINA |’ve just returned from visiting 
the “Man in the Doghouse” with 
Father McGinn. This man was a soldier twenty years 
ago and was wounded. His troop suffered defeat and 
abandoned these parts, leaving him behind, paralyzed. 
He cannot sit or stand and has lain these many years in 
a tiny shack about the size of a respectable doghouse. 
Monthly the local missioner has aided him with money 
for rice, and a charitable old woman takes care of his 
physical needs. His other friends are members of the 
Beggars’ Fraternity, yet these folk collect a small squeeze 
for every service done him. The missioners would like 
to move him to the mission but this means finding some- 
one to take care of him, perhaps for many years. The 
old soldier’s patience and longsuffering are something for 
the angels to admire, and Father feels that a bevy of 
them hover about the old man constantly. He was bap- 
tized a few years ago, and the purpose of our present 
visit was to arrange for his instructions in Penance and 
Holy Eucharist. Salutes to the man in the doghouse! He 
is a MAN, and, we suspect, not far from sainthood. 


YUNGHUI, SOUTH CHINA ‘T‘wenty prisoners in the Third 

Central Provincial Prison of 
Kwangsi, located in the city of Wuchow, were recently 
baptized in the Catholic Church by Father Mark Ten- 
nien, Maryknoll pastor of the Catholic mission in Wu- 
chow. 

The class in doctrine started after Sisters of the mis- 
sion had spent more than a year taking care of sick pris- 
oners in the jail. Fifty-five dying prisoners were in- 
structed and baptized by the Sisters themselves. 


’ che. 


Neusfiout 


The class, having completed a three months’ instruction 
course for Baptism, will continue in preparation for Con- 
firmation, which Bishop Frederick A. Donaghy, M.NI., 
will administer to them. ‘The prison officials granted a 
request of the prisoners for a spacious room wherein Mass 
can be heard regularly on Sundays, and where morning 
and night prayers can be said during the week days. 


WUCHOW, SOUTH CHINA Roads leading into China from 

coastal points were destroyed 
long ago as a defensive war measure. They are now re- 
duced to meandering paths, but are still of service, carry- 
ing a steady flow of freight and passengers over them. 
From Kwangchowan on the South China seacoast into 
the province of Kwangsi in the north, a group of in- 
genious young Chinese men have turned this situation into 
a profitable business venture. 

Provided with ordinary bicycles, each of which has a 
small baggage rack attached behind the seat, these men 
pedal freight or passengers over the miles of pathway from 
ocean to Kwangsi for a reasonable fee. Recently, as there 
was no other means of transportation, four plucky Mary- 
knoll Sisters were driven into Kwangsi, riding the bag- 
gage racks of the bicycles. Their trip took five-and-a-half 
days. 

One of the Maryknollers, Sister Margaret Marie, a 
Chinese-American born in San Francisco, seeing China 
for the first time and testing out her studied knowledge 
of its language, remarked: ‘‘All you have to know is /ok 
That means ‘get off.” We heard it at every gut- 
ter, hill, bump, and rough spot the drivers came to.”’ 


TUNGAN, SOUTH CHINA Father Murphy, a newcomer to 

this mission, received a surprise 
recently when he was helping Father Hessler in the local 
mission dispensary. A young Chinese came in for quinine. 
In handing him the medicine, Father Murphy noticed 
that the young man’s left hand was quite mutilated—all 
the fingers were gone. The senior priest, who knew the 
story, gave the explanation. The boy had always liked 
to gamble. A year earlier, without permission, he took 
$200 from his father’s strong box, gambled and lost. He 
was not a Christian, nor was it likely that he knew of 
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the admonition: “And if thy left hand scandalize 
thee...’ But, to show his dad how sorry he was, he 
took an axe and chopped off the fingers of the hand that 
had held the losing cards. The missioners saved his life 
and, they hope, his soul. His right hand is used for bless- 
ing himself now; it will probably never hold a card. 


KAYING, SOUTH CHINA 





Father John Donovan of the local 

Catholic Mission was telling us of 
the Christmas presents he received for the feast. ‘The 
best gift of all,” said Father Donovan, “came while I | 
was in the confessional. \Vord came to me ‘in the box’ 
that a woman out in church woul. have a word with me. 
As I stepped out of the confessional, a woman started 
down the center aisle toward me, holding in her hands— 
of all things—a Jive, wriggling fowl. 

“She began by telling me that I had a heart (was 
kind) which, according to custom, I was most vehemently 
to deny. Nevertheless, she insisted. Finally what I was 
dreading, happened. My benefactress offered the live, 
feathery creature to me. I couldn’t refuse—all the church 
was looking on. So I reached out in trepidation and 
took the fowl amidships. Believe it or don’t, it was the 
first time I ever held a live rooster in my hands. 

“From the chuckling of the poeple in church it must 
have been quite evident that I had never been a farm 
hand. If the old lady had handed me a cobra, I couldn’t 
have been more nonplussed. When the bird was served 


on Christmas Day I approached it much more under- 
standingly.” 








EIGHT PCINTERS ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


- Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 472. 


2. They labor in seven.territories. 


. Four of these territories—Konqmoon, Kaying, Wu- 
chow, Kweilin—are in South China. 


4. The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 


These seven territories embrace 189,300 square 
miles, twice the area of the New England States. 


6. The seven contain 25,000,000 non-Christian ‘souls, 
over three times the population of New England. 


They count 76,240 Catholics. 


Annual adult converts number approximately 7,509. 











On page 28, another New York Chinatown boy smiles a New 
Year greeting. Top: The family of John Ignatius Nakagawa 
of Harbin, Manchukuo. John was cured at a Maryknoll sani- 
terium in California: served as Catechist in a Maryknoll 
Manchu mission, and now gives his free time trying to keep 
Harbin’s few Japanese Catholics “lined up.” Middle: Two 
happy Filipino boys. Bottom: Our Lady of Lourdes Church, 
Shameen, Canton, China—one of the oldest in the Orient. 






















































































































































































Tus first loud shrill of an incoming steamer echoes out 
upon the blue Pacific as it pulls near Honolulu’s shore. 

Among the many tourists stands a lonely figure, long- 
ing for friends, hospitality, and kindness. It is Mr. 
Kinoshita, a young Japanese and an American citizen, 
who left the cold mainland in search of warm hospitality. 
Being a malihini (newcomer), Mr. Kinoshita has no 
friends or relatives to greet him, so one of our Tourist 
Bureau guides steps forward: 

“Aloha, welcome to Honolulu! You are a malihini, 
no doubt? Have you anyone here to meet you? If not, 
I’ll be glad to show you around. I am Iolani Kalakaua, 
one of the Tourist Bureau guides, and you are—?” 

“Jam Mr. Kinoshita from California.” 

Introductions are made, then plans. “While we are 
getting a bird’s-eye view of the city,” continues the guide, 
“we can discuss the matter of hotels. “There is the beau- 
tiful and exclusive Japanese hotel, the Toyo; or, if you 
prefer, here’s a list of ail the hotels in town.” 

One week passed, and Mr. Kinoshita found himself 
comfortably settled in the Toyo Hotel. He had made 
many new acquaintances, one of whom became his bosom 
friend, Kenneth Wong. Kenneth was a young Chinese 
University student whom Mr. Kinoshita had met one day 
by chance on a crowded street car. This is how it 
happened : 

Suddenly realizing that he knew not where he was. 
Kinoshita looked up into a smiling face beside him. ‘There 
was upon it a sympathetic look which made approach not 
too difficult. Kinoshita began the conversation, which 


continued as follows; 





Ey, CECTLTA LUM 





Cecilia Lum, a pupil in Maryknoll School, 


Honolulu, gives promise as a budding writer. 


‘Can you tell me where I transfer to get to the 
‘Yoyo Hotel?” 

“On the corner of Punchbowl and King Streets, at the 
library. New down here? Follow me; I’m going your 
way. | live on College Walk near the hotel. I'll be glad 
to show you home.” 


Two months later found Mr. Kinoshita busily at work 
for the Oahu Railway Company. Quietly yet efficiently, 
he had slipped into his place as a skilled mechanic. ‘Then, 
one hot, stuffy afternoon, with no sign of warning, came 
a loud crash. One of the engines had exploded. Kinoshita 
was hurt! He was rushed to the hospital and treated 
for a fractured skull and hemorrhage of the brain. Almost 
immediately his friends knew of his misfortune. 

‘How is he?” phoned lolani. 

“Will he live?” Kenneth asked. 

‘He will live,” replied the doctor. 

Morning came. The Japanese was still unconscious. 
‘There was a question about a blood transfusion. No one 
seemed to have the right type. “To everyone’s surprise, 
Kenneth’s blood was “it,” and he willingly and instantly 
exclaimed “Take mine!” 

Thus a Chinese student saved the life of a Japanese 
stranger. Where but in Hawaii does one find such love 
and peace and harmony among all races? 
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Many Krety, Editorial Secretary of the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, has written an impc-tant brochure, which she 
calls Traffic Lights (Pro Parvulis Book Club, 50 cents). 
It is about her pet subject, Catholic literature for boys and 
girls to grow on. In the lists which are included, only 
a few mission books have been recommended. The paucity, 
however, is not Miss Kiely’s fault, for that section of 
Catholic literature has not yet been properly developed. 
Maryknoll’s three newest books were published too late 
to find place in the list, but When the Sorghum Was 
High, by John J. Considine, M.M., (Longmans, $2), and 
Grey Dawns and Red, by Marie Fischer (Sheed, $1.25), 
are there. We highly recommend Miss Kiely’s brochure. 

An interesting note about When the Sorghum Was 
High has just come from China: the Jesuits in Hong 
Kong have summarized the book and have had it trans- 
lated into Chinese. 

Father John T. Gillard, $.S.J., author in 1929 of the 
first national survey of colored Catholics and the work 
of the Catholic Church for them in the United States, 
has compiled a new survey which brings the subjects up 
to date: Colored Catholics in the United States (The 
Josephite Press, $3). It is a well-planned book with 
convincing statistics, which prove that work among the 
Negroes is organized and progressing. However, no 
Catholic can feel complacent after reading this report. 
Better cooperation from all Catholics is needed. That 
cooperation must come not only in the form of contribu- 
tions, but in a generous spirit of brotherhood with all 
men and a doing away with race prejudice. “That is a 
large order, but it is Christ’s law. In the chapter on 
personnel engaged in Negro work in the United States, 
twenty-two societies are listed. However, together with 
the diocesan clergy engaged in the same work, priests 
total only 486. These few priests must care for 300,000 
Negro Catholics, and also evangelize the remaining 
12,700,000 who should have place in the One Flock. In 
the United States, one out of every ten persons is a 
Negro, but only one out of every forty-three Negroes is 


a Catholic. These are but a few samples of the interest- 
ing facts that appear in Father Gillard’s book. We recom- 
mend it to everyone, not only for its own intrinsic value, 
but with the hope that it may encourage action in favor 
of the evangelization of the Negro in the United States. 

Hawthorne Daniel, author of thrilling books for boys, 
has written another story which they will like—Whampa 
(Crowell, $2). Two American boys make a trip to 
China, and the trip is a hair-raising one. Pirates and kid- 
naping and a mysterious watchcharm are all woven into a 
plot in which boys will revel. But the book pictures most 
Chinese as pirates who speak pidgin English, giving a 
rather distorted picture of a great people who deserve bet- 
ter of us. The illustrations by Kurt Wiese, however, are 
excellent and authentic to the last detail. 

Saint Paul, the first great convert chosen to preach the 
Gospel in foreign missions, packed his epistles with apos- 
tolic words of great wisdom. Jacques Maritain has ar- 
ranged selections from the great missioner’s writings and 
gives us in The Living Thoughts of Saint Paul (Long- 
mans, $1.25) a book apostolic-minded readers will treasure. 

My Boyhood in Siam, by Kamut Changruang, is be- 
lieved to be the first book about Siam ever written in 
English by a Siamese. It is interesting but not startling. 


The picture drawn of Siam is of a pagan country—one 


of the Buddhist strongholds of the world. Mr. Chan- 
gruang seems never to have come in contact with the 
Catholic Church in Siam—at least he makes no mention 
of it. Ursuline Sisters, (some of them from the United 
States), Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres, missioners of 
the Paris Society, and the Salesians are doing valiant work 
among these people. The results are statistically not im- 
pressive, but the Siamese are also ‘“God’s chillun” and in 
time the seed sown with such labor will bear fruit. 


All the books mentioned on this page may 
be purchased through Maryknoll Book 
shelf, Maryknoll P. O., New York. Write 
for our complete book list, Books and 
the Missions with a special book offer. 
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A SLY critic of missions likes to tell of a Catholic teacher 
who was an enthusiastic ransomer of babies in Africa, 
but who indignantly refused to permit a Negro child to 
be placed in her classroom. At a recent meeting on 
Latin-American relations, some of the Catholics present 
were embarrassed to be reminded of the shabby treatment 
they were giving Latin Americans in the persons of some 
six-and-a-half million Mexicans resident within the United 
States. 

The cause of world missions will remain weak until 
we become aggressively engaged in meeting the problem 
of missions at home. At home, we test even better our 
seriousness of purpose regarding missions, because here it 
is a matter of applying our principles of world brother- 
hood in the social and economic fields as well as, in the 
relatively easy field of religious charity and devotion. 

Maryknoll is strongly interested in such movements as 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, which is 
concerned with bringing the Faith to America’s country- 
side; the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; the care 
and teaching of children and all other Catholic activity 


MAKING THE CHURCH MARCH 


which gives vigor and progress to the Church in America. 

To make sure that there is no great leakage in the 
Church in America we must give still greater thought to 
the education not only of the children, but of adults as 
well. “Religious education is not merely for children,” 
says Bishop O’Hara of Kansas City. “It is a life-time 
process.” Properly trained parents teaching their children 
before school years are the most important factors. 

We understand the views of thoughtful priests who 
shrewdly note that many, even among those who support 
foreign missions, are not truly catholic-minded, in that 
they labor and pray for the work in China, or India, or 
Africa, and yet fail to labor and pray for the building 
of the universal Church, including the Church in their 
own homeland. Father W. Howard Bishop made a com- 
ment for us on this at the recent Christian Doctrine Con- 
gress in Philadelphia. He said: 

“I am a firm believer in the foreign missions, as every 
true Catholic should be, and I think one of the finest 
achievements of the Catholic Church in America is the 
establishment of the American Foreign Mission Society 
of Maryknoll. 

“But it is high time that our home-mission job ceases 
to be the Cinderella or red-headed stepchild of the 
Church. Our Lord said, ‘Go and teach all nations,’ and 
He made no exception of our own America. 

“No, Our Lord wants us to go into our own country 
and convert our own people. The almond-eyed children 
of the Orient and the black-faced children of Africa are 
no dearer to Him than the spiritually starving children, 
white and colored, of our beloved United States.” 

Our Church is a marching Church: it must march 
everywhere—in the city, in the country, in every land 
over the earth. Only when Catholics become thoroughly 
engrossed with making the Church march, will there be a 
truly strong movement for the conversion of all men. 














The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P. O., Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 
Houses of Study: 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy. Via Sardegna, 83 . 
Honolulu, T. H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P. I., St. Rita’s Hall 
Cebu City, P. I. 
New York City, 121 E. 39th St. 


ADDRESSES 


San Francisco, Calif., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 

For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Fushun, Manchukuo 

For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Kaying, via Swatow, China 

For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Province, 
China 

For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, Kyoto, 
Japan 

For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mission, 
P. O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 

Motherhouse and Administration: Mary- 
knoll P.O., N.Y. 

Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 

Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 

Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsukuri, 
Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 

Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 

Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 

South China: Waterloo Road, Kowloon- 
tong, Hong Kong 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


& 
HELP WANTED 





One very good way of being prayerfully remem- 
bered is to provide the Stations of the Cross for 
the Sisters’ chapel in Heijo. $20 per set. 





“If you know of anyone who wants to get rid of 
a church bell, give him my address and tell him 
I'll pay the freight.” Kaying Vicariate. P.S. 
Perhaps the $200 needed for a bell would be 
easier to send. 





Arms, legs, and tongue: That’s what catechists 
are to a priest. 116 such men in Wuchow must 
be paid a salary of $15 monthly. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





“God helps those who help themselves.” Blind 
girls in Kongmoon are partially self-supporting. 
Only $2 a month more needed for each. 





Small pox, typhoid, and cholera may be, and are, 
prevented by serums. Dispensary supplies in 
Kweilin are low. $5 will be a big help. 





What would you do if you didn’t have the $250 
needed to open a school in Kyoto? No prize for 
the correct answer, except an eternal one. 





WOOD! WOULD YOU? Winter fuel costs 
$25 a month in Fushun. And ARE the 
winters cold! 32 churches and chapels must 
have heat—at least for the Sunday crowds. 
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OTHER CHAPELS like the above can be 
built for $300 each. Five Catholic districts 
in Kweilin Prefecture still have no home for 
the Blessed Sacrament. Will you supply one? 





Can you match this value? Sponsor a native stu- 
dent for the priesthood in Wuchow for a month, 
and share in his prayers. $15 will do it. 





Be represented daily at the Holy Sacrifice by 
supplying Mass candles for all the churches and 
chapels in Kaying. Only $200 for a year’s supply. 





BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS 





Here's something easy. Land for a rectory at 
Kirim Ni, Korea, can be purchased now for 


only $400. 





Seven roofs of mission property in Kochow, Kong- 
moon, were riddled with holes after bombing. 
(See page 11.) $150 needed for repairs. 











He wants the earth. In other words, Bishop Lane 
of Fushun wants land on which to build a church 
and rectory. Only $2,000 is needed. 





One hundred gifts of $5 each would build a rec- 
tory for a homeless priest in the Kyoto prefecture. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 















































Looking over the world scene today we 
find the spotlight concentrated on war, 
destruction, hatred, bitterness and all the 
ills that follow the exclusion of God. Ex- 
aggeration of self and of material things 
finds too many people centering the light 
upon themselves and too few turning the 
spotlight on things of heaven! In the Ori- 


ent today millions are patiently waiting 
for the true Light of the World. 

Are you willing to go forth as one who 
will lead souls to God? Will you be one 
of the select few to bring love, peace, and 
eternal happiness to those who are still 
groping in the darkness of paganism? 

Please read the coupon on page 20. 
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